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INTRODUCTION 


\ I / НЕМ Miss Picton-Seymour and I published the first volume in this series 
(WESTERN PROVINCIAL, 1952), we had already planned the present album as 
a tribute to the early architects and builders of Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
Fortunately, Miss Picton-Seymour made her preliminary sketches at that time, for many 
of the buildings included here have since been demolished. Particularly in Johannesburg, 
new building has gone ahead with startling speed; while the City has lost much of its 
charm as a result, it is quite useless to try, like Mrs. Partington, to hold back the tide of 
progress other than by preserving, for a posterity that may or may not be interested, some 
record of what the city used to look like. 

With some exceptions, all” the buildings illustrated here were built in the days of 
the Transvaal Republic—before the turn of the century. We have slipped into the Twen- 
tieth Century on occasions, but only for reasons that we hope our readers will agree are 
valid. We make no extravagant claims for the architectural merit of these buildings other 
than to say that for us, at any rate, they have great charm, some character, and a vivid 
personality. 

Since we have limited ourselves to 31 plates, we have inevitably omitted buildings 
that others may feel should have been included. We have concentrated on Johannesburg 
and Pretoria at the expense of other Transvaal towns with rightful claims to inclusion 
only in order to keep the party tidy and do as much justice as we can to what are, after 
all, the main centres of interest, 

We would like to record our grateful thanks to the many people who have helped us 
with this project, and to announce that our next volume in this series will be NATAL 
Cotoniat, illustrating some of the more interesting topographical features of old Durban 
and (even older) Pietermaritzburg. 

The design of the endpapers is adapted from the luxuriant iron railings that once 
graced Eckstein’s Buildings in Commissioner Street and part of which are now to be seen 
in the garden of a house in Oxford Road, Johannesburg. 





HEN the seat of the Transvaal Republican Government moved from Potchefstroom 
to Pretoria in 1860, it was housed in a small thatched building on the site of what 
is now the Raadsaal, overlooking Church Square. 

Built to the design of Mr. Wierda, the Government’s architect, the Raadsaal shows 
plain evidence of French influence and is still the glory of Church Square. 

The buildings contain 136 offices and two chambers for the Volksraads. These have 
undergone some changes in recent years, but basically the building is the same as it was 
when President Kruger used to arrive by carriage at the porte-cochére and make his way 
to his office. The palms that rather dwarf the entrance are a recent and rather mistaken 
addition. 

The Raadsaal has the unexpected quality of being immensely photogenic as well as 
paintable. Thousands of pictures have been taken of it on and off duty and its proportions 
always look well. 

It is now the seat of the Transvaal Provincial Government. 
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Y A strange stroke of fate, the first important building to be erected in Johannesburg 

is still with us. Palace Buildings, on the corner of Rissik and Pritchard Streets, was 
built in 1889, its corner stceple rising 93 feet above the dust roads and shanties that then 
comprised the 3-year-old mining town. A visitor at the time remarked that it was typical 
of Johannesburg that the only steeple in sight should be on a commercial house. 

Palace Buildings is all rather declassé now, and many of the ornamental bits and pieces 
are crumbling. However, an affectionate lick of paint would quickly restore some of its 
former glamour and grandeur—and perhaps increase its chances of survival. It is possible 
to imagine Palace Buildings as it was when new, spruce and crisp in details, a reminder 
of a European elegance that so many of the early Johannesburgers had left behind. 

Diagonally across from Palace Buildings stood the original Grand National Hotel; 
opposite, the fashionable store of Messrs. Thorne, Stuttaford & Co. Pritchard Street was 
then known as the ““Regent Street of the Rand”. While this may have been a rather opti- 
mistic comparison, early photographs of the street show an air of Victorian luxuriance 
that Palace Buildings only helped to enhance. 
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Hi we see the Market Street side of the old Post Office and the Standard Buildings: 
these two structures occupy the entire block and have been marked down for de- 
molition. 

The Post Office, now superseded by a larger and grander building in Jeppe Street, 
was one of the most ambitious buildings of the ”nineties. Its frontage faced the Market 
Square, a view that was subsequently obliterated by the erection of the City Hall. On the 
completion of the building, a critic was heard to remark that such elaborate building was 
ridiculous in a mining town and that in go years, when the Reef was played out, the whole 
place would revert to the bush and monkeys would play in the clocktower of the Post 
Office. 

The Standard Buildings house the Standard Theatre, Johannesburg's first attempt at 
a theatre worthy of comparison with European theatres. More of this on the following 
pages. Included in this theatre building is residential accommodation of the kind to be 
found in those days all over town—the forerunner of to-day’s blocks of flats. 

The decorative railings were removed from the upper floors some years ago, and now 
the whole thing is condemned, despite valiant efforts to have it preserved. 
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HIS view shows the colonnade that marks what used to be the main entrance to the 

theatre, with shops and rooms opposite. This section of the building was added after the 
theatre section had been opened in 1891. For fifty years it saw the arrival of theatregoers 
(and, later, cinemagoers) on their way to a few hours of escape. Now it encourages only 
a few to make a short-cut from President Street to Market Street—or possibly to visit 
Frascati's Beer Hall (at the Market Street end) which we will now proceed to do. 
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5 САМ Бе readily appreciated, one of the chief occupations of the Johannesburger, 

in the days when practically the entire population was concerned with mining, was 
drinking. 

A writer in 1900 was so fascinated by this that he wrote several hundred words on 
the subject, explaining that whatever else may be lacking in the town, a bar was never 
far to seek. “The practice of standing drinks is there carried out to its utmost extreme. 
It must be said in favour of the Johannesburgers that, if they drink a great deal more than 
is good for them, they do not do it by themselves. Generally, of course, the one who 
invites pays, but there is always a dice box on the counter to settle the matter by the three 
throws, or “sudden death’, method.-There was no measuring out of tots. The whiskey 
bottle was put on the counter and the customer helped himself.” 

Frascati’s gives us a hint of the glories that are gone: crammed with splendid detail 
from floor to ceiling, it still keeps its air to a remarkable degree. 

Women are not allowed into bars in this country, so we would like to thank the 
Proprietor, who kindly arranged for Miss Picton-Seymour to make her sketch for this 
illustration before opening time. 
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АС necessity of providing accommodation of a modest kind for the thousands of (mostly 
single) immigrants to the Reef in the great boom days led to the building of a number 
of apartment houses, of which Estcourt Buildings is a splendid example. Complete with 
Beer Hall and shops, it accommodates some 50 people right in the centre of town—in 
Pritchard Street opposite the Law Courts. Wide verandas on the upper floors provided a 
pleasant spot from which to watch the passing parade. 

Тһе façade is an iron-founder’s dream. Every conceivable decoration and combina- 
tion of decorations finds its place here, with beautiful lettering surmounting the whole 
thing. 

Ene building is still in existence and is kept in good repair: so it might be allowed 
to remain with us for a few more years as a reminder of the exuberance of Johannesburg’s 
early builders. 
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NOTHER apartment house, on the corner of De Villiers and King George Streets. 

This is a rather later examplethan Estcourt Buildings, and has had its iron balconies 
replaced by what appear to be farm gates or even bedsteads. However, it is rich in detail 
and quite handsome in its own way. 

Beyond it is the wooden-verandaed Pretoria Bridge Bottle Store, reminder of the 
days when the bridge over the railway at that point was the beginning of the Pretoria 
Road. Beyond that again are the blocks of flats in the Joubert Park area and beyond that 
is a Transvaal summer storm which usually contrives to drench home-going office workers 
at 5 p.m. precisely. 
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ERE'S another, rather more luxurious, apartment building with a riotous display of 

ironwork. It is on the corner of Klein and Plein Streets, and it has a special meaning 
for the present writer inasmuch as it was from a locked motor-car, parked outside the 
building (at the left hand side of our illustration), that the original manuscript of this work 
was stolen. It is one thing to be told that Carlyle's French Revolution was shovelled on to 
the fire by a particularly stupid maidservant, and that T. E. Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom was left on the platform of Reading Station. It is quite another thing when it 
happens to oneself, however modest the work in question. It is to be hoped that the thief 
will derive some benefit from reading it. 
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Leander Mansions, Klein and Plein Streets, Johannesburg 





ORK BUILDINGS, now replaced by a modern structure, was a curious L-shaped 
Y ini that rambled from this Kerk Street frontage round the corner to Rissik 
Street, thereby enclosing Hamilton House (the building on the corner of Rissik and Kerk 
Streets which has some most desirable’ iron lettering surmounting its tin roof). 

Our illustration shows only half the building, which repeated itself on the right. In 
former days, the Boston Wallpaper Company occupied both sides of the street level, but 
later contracted itself into the shop seen here (perhaps during the time when wallpaper 
went out of fashion). Needless to say, the Company now occupies premises which befit 
the renewed interest in this commodity. 

Above the shops were “flats” and the washing line shown here was by no means 
unusual. 

Please turn the page for a view of the interior of this unusual building. 
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York Buildings, Kerk Street, Johannesburg 








EHIND the once-fashionable fagade to be seen on the preceding page lay an elbow- 

shaped passage which was given on to (as they say) by the single rooms which formed 
part of the residential accommodation offered by York Buildings. These rooms were 
occupied by all and sundry for equally diverse reasons. The marble chequer-board floor 
and the wealth of decorative details were probably lost on the tenants, who added to them 
with Nottingham lace curtains, wicker chairs and pot-plants which appear to have thrived 
unusually well in this part of the world. 

Where they have all gone to (the tenants and the plants) is hard to guess. Possibly 
to the modernistic blocks of flats now to be seen in Braamfontein—where severe brick 
balconies can be observed loaded with pot-plants of equal luxuriance. After all, watering 
the plants is a pleasant occupation at sundown—a contact with Mother Earth that cuts 
through the alluring artificialities of urban life. 
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N 1893 Guide Book to Johannesburg referred to the Arcade between Market Street 

and Commissioner Street as “a favourite resort for ladies, who, when shopping, 
have been driven to seek shelter from the dust and rain”. And a pleasant oasis it must 
have been in its heyday. Unfortunately, much of the elaborate ironwork has been stripped, 
including the roof, which we have summarily replaced. To be able to walk past the shop 
windows, on a solid floor, protected from rain and sun, must have been a rare pleasure 
for the early bargain-hunters of Johannesburg. 

То-дау, the formerly rarefied air of the Arcade is rent by bop music and perfumed 
by toasted cheese sandwiches. 
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er Streets, Johannesburg 


The Arcade between Market and Commission. 


МЕ“ surrounds this building. On the front it bears the date 1924, but Miss 
Picton-Seymour has nosed out a turn-of-the-century photograph of Market Street 
which shows the building plainly and firmly in place. Perhaps it was “face-lifted” in 1924, 
though its style still suggests a period more romantic and more decorative than the 
roaring ”twenties. 

We were once told that the figure of Mercury which surmounts the pediment was 
ordered originally for some public building in Bloemfontein but was rejected on arrival 
as being too under-dressed to be displayed in public. This story is probably apocryphal, 
but it has its charm nevertheless. 

All the details of this fagade belie its advertised age; we feel that, like some women 
we all know, it is trying unsuccessfully to conceal its real age by a bare-faced lie. 
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Maurice Buildings, Market Street, Johannesburg 
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NE of the landmarks of Market Street, the old Robinson Bank (now the Colonial 
Oe though whose colonies we don't quite know) has stood amidst the continuous 
changes in the neighbourhood like a statue of Queen Victoria. Fortunately it is well cared 
for—it has even had a lift installed. Within it has an extraordinary air of a Victorian busi- 
ness house in London, which may be accounted for by the mahogany panelling, the size of 
the windows and the peculiarly cage-like appearance of the tellers’ booths. Soon after its 
erection, it was completely dwarfed by the massive National Bank (now Barclays) oppo- 
site, but the building still retains a self-confidence that will continue to remind us of Her 
Late Majesty . . . and really, for its age, it looks surprisingly spry. 
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The Robinson Bank, Market Street, Johannesburg 


T THE time of writing, the remains of the Moorish building on the corner are being 

carted away in dust carts. A fire in the upper floors about two years ago led to the 
building being chopped down to one storey, and this in turn has now disappeared. 

In the old days, when Market Square functioned as a market, this corner was one of 
the most populated in town. The shop was then occupied by Hepworths, the “‘gents’ 
outfitters”” and upstairs there were lawyers and budding mining companies’ offices. 

All the buildings to the right were demolished last year to make way for a contin- 
uation of the Barclays Bank Building on the corner, which will follow the original design 
along the Market Street frontage. The framework was set up in what seems to be record 
time by the Lewis Construction Company, and the elements of the facade, faithfully copied 
from the adjoining ‘nineties’ architecture, are even now being put into position. 
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ERE is another of those massive, permanent-seeming Johannesburg buildings, that 

tend to disappear overnight leaving only a trail of large trucks carrying rubble in 
their wake. 

Corporation Buildings was originally the Standard and Diggers News Buildings, 
housing (as you may have guessed) a daily journal which (as you may not have guessed) 
reflected the views of the Transvaal Republican Government. At the end of that turn-of- 
the-century War which we never know quite how to refer to tactfully, the printing presses 
were taken over by the Military in order to publish a journal (which we suspect may not 
have had universal interest) called The Johannesburg Gazette. Later, a group formed by Abe 
Bailey, R. Ward Jackson and Victor Lindbergh took the whole thing over once more and 
instituted a ‘‘daily’? with the uncompromising name of The Rand Daily Mail, under the 
editorship of Edgar Wallace. 

The change of name to Corporation Buildings seems to have followed on the oc- 
cupation of the building by certain of the "City Fathers”, as they are called. Due to the 
forgetfulness of some municipal authority in renewing the lease of the premises, the 
fathers were ejected in due course, and the building was occupied, on businesslike leases, 
by professional men. 

To-day, a New Corporation Building stands on this site. 
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E ARE standing in the—what would you call it?—vestibule of Exploration Buildings, 
looking up at the elaborate cast-iron cage that supports the building and is sur- 
mounted by a glass roof which has been cleaned up by our artist for the occasion. 

Exploration Buildings dates from 1894 and is a triumph of iron-work, which came 
from the St. Pancras Ironwork Co. Ltd. in London. The stonework might also be men- 
tioned, with its Italian Renaissance details. 

The vestibule is approached up a flight of marble steps from the street level, where 
a complicated cast-iron gateway can be seen. 

Somewhat démodé as business premises, it has, in its time, housed many important 
companies of the standing of Fraser & Chalmers and General Electric. It was in a room at 
the top (so we are told) that Roy Campbell at some stage edited Voorslag, a short-lived 
but highly controversial—not to say influential—magazine. 

The building is still in good shape, though it could do with a lick of paint and a good 


scrub—and its sandstone exterior is still impressive. 
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HIS is not, as one might suppose, a Scottish Baronial castle. It is, in fact, the head- 

quarters of a corset manufacturing firm in Village Main, Johannesburg. It was built 
originally as a cigarette and cigar factory and its style could well have been suggested by 
one of the brands—Three Castles—that were made there, President Kruger, himself a 
devotee of "the weed”, paid one of his few visits to Johannesburg to open it. 

Being rather off the beaten track, it is a building that even many Johannesburgers 
refuse to credit. But we assure our readers that it does exist, fair and square. And long 
may it continue to do so. 
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ERE are the bones of the original Park Station structure which over the years became 
Plasa with additional buildings until it was quite lost to view. Only during 
demolition for the new station did this skeleton come to view again in something like its 
original form—and then only for a.short time before it, too, was removed. 

The railway first arrived in Johannesburg in 1891. Up to that time, having no river, 
the town was dependent on the ox-wagon for supplies from the south and east. Two 
hundred of these wagons a day used to pile into Market Square, each carrying seven to 
eight thousand pounds weight of goods. 

The colossal new station, which will take some time to complete, is an imaginative 
design which, when compared with the original structure, vividly dramatizes the progress 
made by Johannesburg in the last 70 years. 
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HE enthusiastic use ої cast-iron was a feature of most colonial building in the latter 

part of the last century. It was ordered at long distance from one or other of the 
British foundries and arrived ready-made, thus relieving local architects of the problem of 
applying locally-made decoration. Therefore the catalogues of firms like MacFarlane of 
Glasgow were extremely valuable and their mail-order business extremely lucrative. 

As will be seen from other illustrations in this book (if we haven't pressed our point 
too far), Johannesburg has its fair share of decorative ironwork: the specimens detailed 
here come from a private house (an unusual example of what one might call the New 
Orleans school), the Pretoria Zoo and old Simmonds Street. (We leave the reader to 
figure out which is which.) 

Of course, it is all completely outmoded now, and many buildings that formerly 
sported ironwork now reveal a sham contemporary façade without it. But where it has 
been allowed to remain undisturbed, it provides a happy memory of the past combined 
with a wealth of decorative detail that is only heightened in effect by the newer, more 
poker-faced buildings in the neighbourhood. 
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N OASIS in the City (there are far too few of them), Joubert Park provides a wel- 

come touch of greenery among the blocks of flats in the area. It is beautifully kept 
and cared for and something of which the City can be proud. 

Laid out in the ”nineties, it once boasted a magnificent cast-iron bandstand in addi- 
tion to the central fountain which still plays merrily. Its railings, posts and benches are 
all well-chosen—in fact the whole place has a thoroughly professional air. 

Sitting round the fountain, at any time of day, you will find groups of people talking 
German. Why this should be, we cannot say. 

In the south part of the park, its Herbert Baker portico facing (for some reason) the 
railway line, is the Municipal Art Gallery which, as the Guide Books say, is "well worth 
a visit”, As a result of an enlightened buying policy, this Gallery is not too dominated by 
hideous bequests, and for its limited size provides the viewer with a good cross-section of 


Art through the Ages. 
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HORTLY after the foundation of Johannesburg proper (if that is the right term to 

use), one of the more prosperous members of the community, Mr. Carl Jeppe, 
decided that a suburban home would provide him with a welcome contrast to the hurly- 
burly of Johannesburg life and thereupon built himself an elaborate home two miles to 
the east, in rather more hilly country. The area became known as Jeppe's Township, then 
Jeppestown, and is now known as Jeppe. By now, of course, it has joined hands with the 
City. Y 

As a suburb, Jeppe is less pretentious than Doornfontein, and possibly rather more 
charming to look at. Serious “‘follies’’ are less frequent: the dwellings are smaller and 
simpler. However, there’s plenty of interest for the collector of Victorian Colonial archi- 
tecture: frilly woodwork, bulging iron canopies, plaster pillars and other details that 
give the district a village-y appearance. 

For some reason that has not been made clear to the present writer, many of the 
streets are called after Christian names—and not only Christian names but diminutives of 
Christian names. Here we have Betty Street, and near it is Gus Street. 

We feel that the strength of mind needed to avoid the temptation to be grand and 
say ‘‘Elizabeth Street’” or ‘‘Augustus Street’’ should be applauded. The homely familiarity 
of Betty and Gus is pleasantly reflected in the architecture to be seen in these streets with 
their unpretentious domestic details. 
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Betty Street, Jeppe, Johannesburg 








ERE is a splendid example of the old-time pubs to be found on the fringes of central 

Johannesburg. Occupying a fine corner site, pleasantly decorated with cast-iron, 
these pubs (or such as have yet to be face-lifted) present a convivial appearance. Some of 
them even have their original bar fittings of carved mahogany and sand-blasted looking 

lass. 

i Public houses like this one—the Milner Park Hotel in Braamfontein—are kept in 
ostentatiously good order for the most part, and though the hotel accommodation side of 
the business is relatively unimportant it does lend an air of respectability to the building. 
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НЕ suburb of Braamfontein is one of the very earliest in Johannesburg and is under- 
Пр. a complete metamorphosis at the moment. It straddles one of the main arteries 
to the Northern Suburbs and as a result has come in for more than its share of Town 
Planning. 

Nevertheless, off the beaten track, there are still reminders of Braamfontein as it 
was in the form of wood-and-iron houses such as those illustrated (rather romantically) 
here. These compact residences do not improve with age, and their appeal is strictly 
visual—not to say imagined. Houses like these were among the first to be built in the late 
eighties, when, as we believe we have already explained, all building materials were 
brought up by ox-wagon. The attraction of corrugated iron as a building material will be 
appreciated. 

There may be some purpose in recording here that in 1889, the cost of building an 
8-roomed house in Johannesburg was between three and four thousand pounds, and that 
to rent such an establishment cost about £50 a month. However, since a hotel book- 
keeper, for example, could then earn £100 a month and all found, it would not seem that 
anyone had to make extreme sacrifices financially—which is more than can be said to-day 
when costs are far higher and salaries very much lower. 
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E HOPE you don’t consider it depraved to be interested in cemeteries, The work 
of the monumental mason is something of an art in which sentimentality, religious 
fervour and a lack of inhibition in design all play an equal part. 

Braamfontein Cemetery was Johannesburg’s first, and has long since been superseded 
by larger, airier and less convenient grounds elsewhere, In the foreground of our picture 
you will see Grave No. 1, marked only by an enamelled numberplate. This, according to 
the records, is the grave of John A. van der Keck, who died just before his second birth- 
day in 1888. A study of the legends оп these tombstones reveals that a very large propor- 
tion of deaths in that period occurred among young people—a testimony to the conditions 
of that time which were dangerous to both life and limb for many reasons. Kate Vaughan 
(late of the Gaiety Theatre, London) is buried here—and an alarmingly large number of 
other theatricals who succumbed to disease during visits to the town—their gravestones 
provided by a round-robin collection from more fortunate members of the Company. 

Although Braamfontein Cemetery lacks the classical features of, for example, High- 
gate Cemetery in London, it has its own pathetic interest—and, if we may make so bold, 
charm, 
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OORNFONTEIN was the original ““smart'” suburb of Johannesburg, where mining 

magnates built elaborate houses and vied with each other in the matter of ostenta- 
tion. We have been told that one of them even sported a coach and four with liveried 
coachmen, What can still be seen are the useless but decorative roof details on many of 
the houses in the neighbourhood. 

The suburb, as you might expect, has ‘‘gone down’’ and the money required to keep 
a highly ornamented house in good repair is not now available. However, a little artist’s 
licence quickly restores most of the grandeur of these early follies with their weather- 
vanes and cupolas and spikes and carving. 
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E NOW switch to the City of Pretoria, administrative capital of the Union of 
South Africa, founded in 1853. Our illustration shows the Palace of Justice, which 
was built in the ’nineties and which faces the Raadsaal across Church Square. For reasons 
best known to ourselves, we have seen fit to replace the elaborate fountain (now in the 
Pretoria Zoo) which Mr. Sammy Marks bought from MacFarlane of Glasgow as a present 
to Pretoria. This elegant monstrosity (the fountain, not the Palace of Justice) still functions 
vigorously in its new setting, though one might mention that it is hardly to be seen at its 
best where it stands now. 
The Palace was to have been the Supreme Court of the Transvaal Republic, but it 
was finished only at the time that the South African War broke out. Its first use was as a 
hospital for British troops in 1900. To-day it is the headquarters of the Department of 
Justice and an elegant addition to the architecture of Pretoria. 
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FTER many vicissitudes, the interior of President Kruger's house in Church Street, 

Pretoria, was restored to as near as possible its original appearance. It was built in 
1883 and the President lived there until 1900, when he left Pretoria. Mrs. Kruger died in 
the house on 2oth July 1901. Even before then, the house had both electricity and a 
telephone. უდე“ 

Between that time and 1932, the house was used as a board-residence and а nursing 
home. After restoration, a few pieces of furniture that had formerly belonged there were 
reinstated, and something of the atmosphere of the President's home can be felt by visitors 
to-day. One back room contains an amazing collection of iron-and-marble wreaths, sent 
from all parts for the President's funeral in 1904. 
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НЕ President's private railway coach is a sumptuous affair which is now to be seen 

(somewhat unexpectedly) in the back garden of his house. It has many fine contem- 
porary details and is beautifully finished and furnished. In it, the President made his last 
journey in the Transvaal, on his way to Portuguese East Africa and thence to Europe. 

This is only one of a number of railway antiquities that have survived in the Trans- 
vaal. At Pretoria Station (though not in action, we should hasten to state) you can see the 
first locomotive in the Transvaal which was used on the Braamfontein-Boksburg line from 
1890 to 1903. Elsewhere there are other examples of early rolling stock which deserve a 
wider viewing—especially when you consider the extent to which the whole progress of 
the land-locked Province has been dependent on railways. 
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OUTH AFRICA is a country with an unusually well-documented history. The founder 

of the Dutch East India Company’s station at the Cape in 1652 kept a diary and it has 
been that way ever since. Therefore one hesitates to argue with the authorities about 
something as important as the signing of the Peace of Vereeniging which happened as 
recently as 1902. 

However, there is reason to doubt the accuracy of the official story that the Peace 
was signed at Melrose House, then occupied by Lord Roberts and his Staff. There is, in 
fact, a theory that it was signed in the house illustrated here, now called Palm Villa and 
then known as Parkzicht, a few doors along from Melrose House. 

Whether this is so or not, Palm Villa remains a splendid example of the pretentious 
town house of the period with its ‘‘no-expense-spared’’ look in the richness of its 
decoration. 
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HIS is not the backdrop for a romantic ballet but a view of the remains of one of 

the Pretoria Forts—the one near the Wonderboom. Extremely well-preserved 
examples of similar forts can be seen on the hill next to the Voortrekker Monument, but 
they aren't nearly as romantic or picturesque as this one, 

These forts were built in 1897 as a measure of protection for the City—but were 
never actually used. In fact it has been said that the construction engineer sold the Presi- 
dent right up the Apies River to the tune of about £40,000 per fort. 

In design they may lack the glamour of earlier European forts, but they have never- 
theless a certain turn-of-the-century military-print interest. 
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HIS illustration should make it clear that Pretoria can hardly be called a City of 
dreaming spires. These could be called muscular, Germanic, florid—anything but 
dreamy. 

The confection on the left actually belongs to a Methodist Church in Johannesburg 
and only tends to point up the characteristics of the other three, which come from the 
Groote Kerk and the Paul Kruger Kerk in Pretoria. The former took the place of the old 
church which gave Church Square its name. The latter is opposite the President’s house 
in Church Street and was used by him during his residence there—a special pathway being 
set down between the two in the days before tarmac. 

The present trend of Dutch Reformed Church architecture (about which there are 
as many opinions as churches) makes one all the more grateful for these and other 
examples of ecclesiastical architecture in the days of the Transvaal Republic. 
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